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"PASS" A PRIVATE SCHOOL MA)IIFESTO 



••PASS" (according to Webster) "An opening or passageway through 
, an obstructed region or barrier," "To move or be trans- 
formed from oite place, state, or condition to another; to 
change pjxssession, condition, or circumstances; to undergo 
transition or convjersion; to change gradually." "To go 
through afiy inspection or test successfully; to be approved 
or accepted; to attain the required standards." 'To go 
from place to place; to surpass; to exceed; to excel; to 
go beyond bounds/" 

♦^MANIFESTO" (Webster) "A demonstration of, evidence * . . a 
~ , statement of policy or opinion." 

PURPOSE OE THE MANIFESTO ^ ^ . . • ' ^ 



To outline a statement of purposes for a private school based 
upon the concepts of professional ^^ountability and a successful 
and htighly, ifidividualized leanwHig program.' 



DISCUSSION 



American public schools are failing* Children aye leaving the 

Q 

elementary and middle grades without the basic skills, attitudes, 
and self concepts required for success at later school levels. 
Students leaving high schools are tunable to find success in work, 
at advanced training ^JJrograms (college, etc.) or in their personal 
lives/ As a result, student fai^^re and student discipline and 
behavior prpblems are more common in publip schoo-ls each year. 
Parents and teachers are becoming, with the students, increasingly 
f x:ustrat4d . , ^ 



fret 



fet many teachers are extremely successful and a few scho9ls 
shine with the quality of their programs* It seems obvious that 
today, while maoy teachers do know-how to teach, they are not re- 
quired to do so and they are not rewarded when they ai'e successful . 



1 .2 . PROPOSAL 



— ■ - Jtfis is a proposal for a private school ,to be based upon two 

■ ■ ■ • " ' 

guiding principles: • y 

' (a) " Hire only excellent teachers and reward t)iem when they are 

success-ful; " P>A." or " Prdfessiona-l Accountability" , ^ : 

(b) Teach every student, i.e., expect and demand thaf each child 

advance at least one "grade level" each year .and that ill 

are at least "at grade level"; " S*S>" or " Student Success" / ^ 

- This then is a "PASS" school. * . . - 

1.21 ' ^WHY*A PRIVATE SCHOOL? • 

f 

• Jhe' elementary school as we know it is largely the product 

• of historical accidents.*^ That, is to say, the graded school 

^ for children* roughly five, or six to eleven or twelve years 
^ of age was not a re^lt of ijiatio^al studies, or assessment, 

nor careful experiments regarding child growth and develop- 
^ ment, nor an^'adoption or revision of Vhat 'knowledge is of 

most worth, nor surveys to determine the most pressing needs 
' of children in the age bracket. . . . rather,, decisions re- 
garding 'the el^entary school have been made ih response to 

• such questions as, "what will we do with rapidly increasing . 
numbers of children?". (Ammons: 1369^ pp. 105-106) 

Not because a quality :education pisX^ be more expensive than in 

® 

an American public school/ Costs should b^ about the same. However, 
most public schools are/so bound by , bureaucratic traditions concern- 
ing the allocation of /resources (people, places, . and things) that xt 
^is difficult ^if'not/inqpossible for teachers to teach, for students 
toUeam, 'i^or admiriistrators to manage, or fpr parents to understand- 
the school progEMi. In a private school they could be allowed to 
* V ^o so. / 

■••• •\ ■ L . : 

2.0 . ORGANIZATIOH QF THE SCHOOL/ V. . : . ' ^ 

^Huis/ while we want to.change, whil^we alter school ofganiza- 
tid^^ we\$till divide the child's school world into the sam^^ 
subj'ect steas which have been the basis fcgp schooling for 

decadjes. (Aaaons: 1969, p. 108) "0 

f,**' » 
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'2.1 



LEARNING FAMILIES 



Our terming this a family model emphasizes the intimate manner * 
of the children's learning with and from each other, and^the 
teacher's nurturing role, as one who shares with children cer- 
tain interests and occupations, who provides materials and 
settings for the children's^ growth, ^and who facilitates the 
^ children's solving of problems that develop essentially out 

of their own life in the environment created for them. 

• I* 

, - '* j« _ 

Students in a factory school classroom are generally found 
working on identical material at a uniform pace. . * The 
factory school does not foster individual initiative and 
quality of work, but stresses instead a competition in 
sheer quantity and rate of production. . . . punitive 
authority . . . uninterrupted monotony . . . tedium . . . 

♦ The full-fledged corporatioti school includes both team teach^ 
ing and non-graded characteristics. . . . The whole attitude 
of the school is orientated toward planning and rationaliza- 
tion and toward the einploym^nt of specialized skills and tech- ^ 
nology. . . • ift some corporation schools the students have % 
even less control over their activities than in the factory 
school. . . (Grannis: 1968, pp. 103-122) ^ 

This school would avoid the traditional classroom system based 

on grade levels and borrow freely from the concepts found in "British 

Infant Schools", "Open Classrooms", the "Middle School Movement", and 

sudi efforts at individualizing as "PLAN'^ and "IGE" (Individually 

Guided Education). It would be based upon teaching teams responsible 

for a "family" of students. 

When teachers are working jwith children of several age levels, 
cooperative teaching may make it possible to bring greater 
unity into "the.^-experiehce of individual children through 
greater ^assurance of continuous progress through the program. ^ 
\ ( Haiti Age Grouping . . .: 1968) 

Each family would cross grade and ability levels and include 

approximately 125 to 150 students who would remain together for a 

nunber of years. ' 
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2.1 LEARNING FAMIjLIES Qcontinued) 

The schooTwould provide for wholesale use of adults a? para- 
professionals or learning aides who would assist in drill, grading, 
and the non-professional aspects of teaching usually assigned to~ 
professional teachers who will thence free to .function as 
professionals, ' " >.c 

Each family will be assigned to a master teachei, titled ^t- — 
••team leader"' who will be responsible for the instmctional pro-, 
gram of the family and who will be held responsible for the sue- 
^ess of their effotts and "their" family. 



f 



2.2 SUPPORT FOR THE LEARNING FAMILIES 



ce||^n support services/collections/staffs must he provided* ''These* 
services aye those required for, the humane education of chi,rdreii or 



To ensure success of the four or five families of the schooler 



those that kist be i^royifei^^ ensure effective and- iciint' 




operation of the school,^ They' mij^ -also include those services that 
are necessary yet too expensive to be duplicated for/^ each family, 
^ Such services include; 

(a) a media center and staff, 

(b) a humanities staff (art,*music, and physical education), 

(c) reading and possible testing and counseling specialists, 

(d) management and custodial services (administrative, office, 
• ' and custodial). 

^.0 POSITION RESPONSIBILITIES AND DESCRIPTIONS - 



To teach well is to enable someone to learn rapidly, agreeably, 
and thoroughly. C<<<»«>enius; (1649) p» 96) 



TEAMfLEADER 





/ - ; pach learning fandly/^illgjbfi a^iigned -tA a single person.'^e, 

, ' ~ ' ' ' / 

Vt<^ain Leader, who will ^ responsible for the edilSfttional success of 

aj.1 students assigned to the family.. They^ill be responsible 

providing a teaching- learning envirolunent that works, ti^achijig* and 

^ ' ' ~ - ' , ( '""^ 

selecting and supervising the teaching staff who will worK vtlfh 
tliem. . They may employe up to two (in the elementary teams ; tjn^ee 'in 
the middle school teams) teachers who will assist them. 

Hie specific mix of backgrounds and experiences and the spe- 
cific duties ^signed to the teachers will be the team lexers re- 
sponsibility although she would be^^expected Jo, work closely with 
other teams/ families and the school headmaster/prinQipal . 

Obviously the qualifications of such pleaders must be high, ^ 
they will be ex^erienqecj^/ very well trained^ and have a prior 
record of success wi.tlT students • They ^vpuld^nprlnally be employed 
for eleven months. ♦ ^ ^ < - ^. 

TEACHERS V ' 

OAly^ghly skilled. teachers will be selected for the teaching- 
fanili^sj Each teaching team, whUe encouraged to develop individual 
\personaiities, will probably b? comprised of a similar mix of ex- 
p^rti5e. V this I mean to suggest that sinclp. the teams will be 
responsible fpr all 'basic instructi6n (includiiiig that traditionally • 

/ . v\ * • 

assigned to reading, language arts, mathematics, science, and 

Or r» «» 1 

^ social. stydies in the elementary, school) each family^ will probably 
wish to select pfepple con^jlement^-ng each other by presenting some 
as|brtment t?3iining%n |hes^^ However, the specific 

bra.ckground.^ay, vary, for- exanple : ' ' ' 
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3. 



TCACHERS (cont^jfiued) . 

.^FamilyA, responsible for 125 students aged (S or) 6 to 10 (or 12) • 



-v 



Team Leader; an early. childhood educator and language arts 
X specialist * ^ ^ 

Teacher 1; a science-mathematics specialist/teacher / 
Teacher 2; a^ social studies spe^alist/teaQher . / 



V 



^ y Famil)^b , responsible for 140 students ag^d 10 (or 11) to 13 (or So), 



^^•^ Leader; »>40cial, studies speciaXist/teagKer 

'^i Teaqjj^r 1; a'icr^ftt* speciallst/ti^acher 
NX, ■ V\ , . / ' 

Teachb^ 2; a mskthelpatics specialist/teacher 



Te^c^er 3; ^ lib^guage arts specialist/ teacher 
Teachers would be employed 'for 10-1/2 or ii moi\ths. 



3.3 



LEARNING AIDES 




\ 



1 



ERIC 



One of ^ the Untapped resources of an educational system,' especially 

in geographic areas with a highly educated. population, is the persoh | i 

who is either trained in a teachable field (but not certified as a \ 

•^eacher) or whd has a flair for working with children. The^families^ 

will attempt to tap this Resource through tKe use of learning aides 

N^and/or para-professionals.' „ ' j 

Aide^^ may' be older people who are still young at heart and who 

• / 

wish to continue to work with children. Hiey may be/people with de 
sired clerical skills. They may also be younger women who wish to 
work Sui^ng the school year, while their ov|n children are in scho 
yet who wish to* have summers free for vacation with their famili 

Learning aides will work with children under the sbpervis 
of the professional members^f the teaclftftg:^eam. They will 
^ provide much of the drill, grading, and other similar pSra-p 
or clerical (or routine)- duties oftta assigned to the publi 

i ^ P 



LEARNING AIDES (continued) \ * 

teacher. They dre a* critical part of the program of ^he sChool, for 



while there will be fewer "teachers" in the school (bot better onesl), 

" / 

this, is to be a school with more adults having ^ime to worJ^ith stu^ 
dents' having some special problem or -need • Learning aides ^i'll 
either nine months or, for a few; , el even months, ^ • // 



/ 



I 



/ 



THi§ instructional' program 



CONSTRAINTS 



St 





sfraints shoul'd-^ ke(pt to- sr minimum as ythe instructional 



program ^nd its foipaal pliiK, the .curriculum, af^'develpj^e^, How- 



^ex/'tw6 seem to merit emphasizing: 

Probably no problem in methodplog/ has^ received! more sfttein- 
tion'^iluring the past h^lf cjehtur/ th^n* how tp /individualize • 
. ijfstruction. At this point inyTime," we seem almost/'^^to have 
. .resolved the prohlemy> (Fro^W: 1969,. p, 7) > \ 

The learning program is to'be highly individualized and al- 

•low flexibility for^ stydents -both in pacing and methodology.^ 

Thus, "textbook" teaching is to. te ^iscc^uraged "and & variety 

> * ' ' * • * ♦ •' • > • 

. of mate^als provided through both thq teaims an4 th^e, support- 

ing media 'center* ' * \^ . S^. 

Teachef classroom behaviot^is determined-Srare by; textbooks 
than^by any other .single f£y:tor, (GilmoreV^ id^^) * ^ 

Planning time must be provided ^ithin 5ind betie^n'the teams'v , 

Each teachefr will hav^at least 20% of their day/week/ ^ 

year i-reseryecj for reflectivV thought ar^d planning wit>h other 

teachers and support -staff members • /Teams will me^t often' to 

discuss thei.*r problems and specialists from one team (i«e.,,^ 

Lajiguag^ Arts) willmeet .witb theix fellow. (Xariguagfe?A;?fs)/ 

/ specialists ^^n otifer {earns, 



(b) 



/ < 



/THE. F QRMAL' CURRICULUM • . ° 

Th6 planned curriculum of the school would be based up<>n five 
characteristics: - . , ; ^ 

(a) Formal identification of the ^o^ls^ the school seeks to attain 

(b) Statiftg of specific objectives and ^equenciW them to/lead to 
goals attainment, * k / • * i * • 



^9- 



(c). An fijiq)ha5is>n evaluation (gather than, grading or testing) / ' 





cpiisideration of individual stucient interests in 



(d) /J^go^ 

,deySfelppinj^tudent I'earjiifig, activities 

foe, "cyc!^es.^ 0f^ learning!' beginning, with readings and 
communication skill^s:in the e^rly years'of schq9l> thea to 
other skills, etc, needed to expand the potentials 4Df/for 
learning and, finally, in; the middle school teams to exten- < 

ive e:jpjQration of student interest projects that require 
t^e use -of soHietiAies sophisticated' study skills/habitS/ 
attitudes^ etc, . | *^ 



21 



"A"' THE IDENTIFICATION OF^ THE GOALS OF THE SCHOOL / 

. ^The identification of the goals to be attainedan a school 
should, and in this scl\ool would, be the first step in designing 
a curriculum, Th^ professionals of the school,' working closely 
wit;|f concerned parents, will first identify the broadband; general 
directions to be followed py the school. ,*A11 that follqws\in the 

^' ^ ' ; - ' k ^ ' V ; ■ 

development of the curriculum will then be measure^ agai^ist these 
goals, if- it supports' thfem it is included; if it does not support 



them and 



md dAs r 



> 



incltided in the -curriculum. '^'/^ 



r. 



.22' 



""B" SPECIFIC QgJEeTIVES AND HjEIR SEQUENCING . ° ^ »./ 

^ frying 'to teach children sepatately. all that may need to- be / 
- lpame4 ia the vaijied subject fields results in ^. fragmentecl 

curriculum that m^^^ in tuyn* mean*' that to) field is thdrougKly 
taught. .(Frazier: «1969^ P;"!!) , . ^ 



\ 



* * ; Since wef no longel: have enough tim«. to.iiicludd eveiytfhing in 
a school curriculiHB, we will select? carefully what we.wish children 

■ -. ■ 12 ..-v- •■ ■ . : 
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A. 22' ^*B« SWCIf IC OBJECTIVES AND TffilR SEQUENCING (coTitinued)C^.ii ^3 

' te learn. Since the goals of the school will be available to provide * 
guidance; for illusion of specific, learning objectivesV we will be 

^ ^ able tjo more efficierftly- accomplish those things we identify as im- 

* ^ ' ' . * m ' * 

portant, i,e,, since we will know where we are going we will be ab^ * *: . 

1. to 'identify whether a bu5 gping north (or ^oaeone's new reading pra- 

g^A) is better for Us than a canoe going s^outh (or someone elses 

new reading "program)^ as w^ seek to attain our goalsV Sii 



new reading "program)^ as w^ seek to attain our goalsV Since most 

■ • ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ •'•■V \ 

'schools have little idea of' what they are attempting to do, it 



igrdly seems surprising that so mafly are unable to educate children 
well, ' - * . • 

A related aspect is "sequej^fc^ing" or always kriowing»,where ^tach 
\ * - child is aifd where he is goihg^at any 'given point in time. Where as 

^ ^in a traditional school thiyd. gradfe activities may have little fe-* • 

^ ^ ^ ' lation^Hip to what happens in the fourjth^^rade, in this school one 
^ ' . *• ^science learning" will lead to another or to others. A child will ' 

j^us always have what lie n^e^s foj^ success wi^ a earning activity 



will never wastjs his .time wijth activities Ire is eithfrVinable*to 
or has already accomplished. ' • 



—* 'Sh. ' 

'k:" an emphasis^n eva^t 



. } ^ 4:23 'k:" an emphas-ist^n eva^tio^ . , . ' " 

The reason for stressihg evaluation (i.^^, over "grading" and 
"reporting" . \, . Cfiristison)' is that in judgment, ^e7 , 
ought to be concerned with a^childs *i>rogress, not with develop- 
ing categories for -him to ^fit ot- .lakels^ for him to wear. Truge 
evaluation is a learning experience for theNchild and, is not 
judgmental, nor is ijr used to threaten or ca^le, or to elevate^; 



or to make odious co^par;^ns. It has as ^ts^mrpose assisting 
each child to ^i^W . 1 ;^-(;^ns:' M9(i§/ pp. 105-122) - - 



In this school evaluation programs will have a priority and 
careful .recoi^l^wi 11 be kept concerning the statJ^ of V^ch s^^nt, 
^ Each (new?) student 'will be pre-tested at the beginning of' each school 




'C'^ AN £MP,HASI§ OM EVALUATION (continued) 

and ajl students will be post-tested to identify the extent to * 
whi^ the/ have moved toward or alonj^ the goals and^bjective se- 
quences 6f the school. Of course therfe will also be ma^ evaluation 
steps throughout the year, * ' 

4>24 '^D" STUDENT INTEREST ;AS A BASIS. FOR LEARNING ACTIVITIES ^ 

What I accept as knowledge^ «and therefore knowable, must ailpw 
' * for empathic' knowing, for s.ensitivity to another's perceptions 
of occurrences, it means that much of worth is known without 

the teachers / * Oiristison) interveSt i*ori or awgre-* 
rfess. Learners do come tp know without me, I assunie that 
'knowledge and knowing are a means, not an end. Finally, know- 
ing, and thus learning,' is dMp^y personal for- each individual. 



'^ood society is one in whidh'laan is free to choose, to xake 
himself what he will,^ta participate in the business of .liv- 



The 
# of hi 

ing according to his own lights. Such»a society encourages in- ^ 
dependence of mind and spirit 'and does not bend humankind to its 
own ends, however ma^animous Jhese may be. It is a society 
' > Which, provides the context for freedom of ^choice' of the individtlal- 

t (Ammons: 1969, p. 110) ^ • . ^ , 

' . ' ' i ' ' ' ' 

At all times the interests of individual children will be con- . 

sidered by the- teaching teams. By this concern the school will seek 

^ ' , to retain that interest in learning so common to younger children- 

» ancH so oflfea losr by the time they gra^iate Y^rom. high school. ,When 

fa. child indicate^ some special interest (and teachers will be charged^ 
. * : ; ' • • ' 

^ f with seeking out or developing students-Interests) time will be made 

available for the child to reach out, to work with, to explore such . 

* ^ interests Under the assistance orboth teachers and other adults of 

the school* "Cont^t**^7thus would be consider^ a meins to' an end 

and not an end in itself.'- All are to learn to read, all^ are to team 

• ^ ^at they are valuable meHbers of: the family and school, , all irt to 

' ' learn that they cin ^cceed. Whctther they learn these things in art, 

English, scieqce^ mathematics, or some special interest project, crt^s-- 

ing discipline lines is immaterial, 

; ' • J. • ^ • ■• ' - 14 ' 5^^- ■ " 
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4.2S »E" L EARNlfeOfCLEg AND IffTERPISCIPLINE' APPR 

>^ * ' ' ' ■ 

In discussing ^tl^e work of Bruce Joyce, Fahtini 'and Weipstein^ 
note: ''It will ctac4^fy the relationship of skills and concept* 
curriculum' to the prog^tumnin^ of the affective j-ealm'if one * 
visualizes a school with three interlocking tiers of content* 

One tier contains the basic skills, information, and concepts 
that are generally agreed upon as e^^ntial building Mocks 
for the intellectual .development of the child . . . . • ^ 



The second tier involves the development of the learner's 
idiiosyncratic interests and talents .... 

The third tier consists of group-inquiry curriculum dealing, 
with soci^ issues andj)roblems (such as civil ri'ghts) . . 
' CFantini:/ 1968, p. 25} ^ 

Closely related to this concern ifould be a reordering -xi|^the ' 

♦ 

traditional disciplines within the c'irriculipa/ Sifice the terms 
"science" and "English" are simply human efforts to provide labels 
for certain abstract concepts th^||^probably'have little^jiaifie as. a 
basis for curriculxim developiiient. Many "science" laiderstandijigS-^ \ 
and principles are commonly used in "social studies,'^' fpr example 
"cause and effect." and the use of the "scientific method". As a 

# ' ■* 

further example, "commxinication" is not- just a concern of those 
studying English but must be considered whenever. man cdmmunicates 
wi<h other men. Thus, the curriculum will place enq)hasis not upon 
Studying science or English or social studies, but\upon the attain- 

: ' " . " ' ) ' ' 

Bent" of objectives an4 the development of specific skills, knowl- 
edges,, and attitudes often crirt^ing discipline lines. If th« 
"scientific method" is identified as bieing of value to students it 
■ay be taught in art, Englii^Jk*- or even science activities, .^.^j,.^ 
similar manner, children, will ^te taught to commuRicate with^othfers 
and to evaluate the communications of others.* Such learnings miy^^ 
take place when dealing with music, drama, or social studies^^n- ^ 
cepts, but will npt take place in an English class meetting^^Monday 



4,25 ^^E'' LEARNING C^JStES AND INTERDISCIPLINE APPROACHES (continued) 

< first per$<5^ ' ^ , , * ' 

• \ To find out ho}i to make knowledge when it is needed is the 

true end of the acquisition of information in the schools, 
not the information its^elf. (Dewey: 1915, p. 16) 

Hius .tliis school will be mote Concerned with the sequence of 

learnings than in the grade level achievement of children. As 

science-like actiyities arfe sequenced, a child will work albng a 

tiih«-line at his own pace and* often following ^is own interests. 

It* may be difficult to say that^^any^ne child is alS grade level. 

He may i>e fat <Cbead ii> .scieji^ (when compared ^to others of his age^ 

wha ars^4n a public school settli^e), somewhat akead in\socifil s.tudies 

activities, and having troii)le ,in' humanities (and receiving special * 

Z tutoring by the school). \^ ' * 

4.3 -STUDENT/TEACHER LOAPg' ... 

An observation should be made concerning the instructional 
-•J^rogram to be^providedT^St^^^^cent article in a Savannah, Georgia 

newspaper (March, 1976) describes a small^ Xpi'i^^^* religious) 

' , * . / 

.school that provides an' in^ructional. prograp that allows the third 
• i ' • ■ 

to sixth grade students of the school to -score af the 9^9th percentile 
^ ..on national 'Achievement tests^ • |ftien th\s score is. placed beside a , 
farmer characteristic of the'scl^ool, it becomes exciting; because 
this is a religious^ school, the s^tudents spend about orie-half cf the 
school day on religious in^tiiictiont Thus, at- least one school is 
aSle to outscore academically aluost every other school usinjg only , 
' one-hal£ of the school day for traditional instructipn*. 'f 

this Bust suggest thit 'educa^ojfes question the traditional coa- 
^ ' cem for student attendance and for sfudfnt-teacher contact time as 

•• ■ 16 . 
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STUDENT/TEACHER lOADS (continued)^ 

expressed in per-pupil loads. While it is probably true that «duca- 
tion could be improved by having fewer children for each teacher, it 
is also probably true that this is neither economically feasable nor 
possible without doubling, perhaps two, or three times, the size of 
the teaching staff of the school. When Bell telephone was faced 
with the need to improve phone service it did not assign a live op- 
erator to every ten telephones, it utilized the technology available 
and fewer live operators. If it had not made this decision, every 
female between the ages of fifteen and forty-five would probably be 
required to place the calls made today. 

It would seem probable that the time students "spend" with^ 
teachers may be reduced' drastically with lij:tle harm and probable 
improvement in the learning of children. We know that children learn 

without teachers watching, now we should improve the quality of the 

i \ ' — ^ 

time teachers spend with students. " 

Approximately 90% of teachers^ quest ions^equi re no more than 
that he {J* . L^., the student) recall some^pecific piece 
of information or that he be able to put someone else^s idea 
into his own words. (Guszak: 1^66) 



4.4 



LEARNING ACTIVITIES 



ERJC 



We have notj^d that in this school a significant portibn of each 
day/week/school year would be devoted to exploration or individualized 
study <iot requiring^the direct supervision pf teachers. Teacher tiAe 
^i«41 thus be available to provide well thou^htout and extensive hu- 
manities-programs (in art, music, and physical education) , in commu- 
nity exploration, or in carefully developed special interest^ groups 
dealing with such areas as rocketry, geology,. e«plogyj etc* 

17 
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4>4 LEARNING ACTIVITI£S (continued) 

As I see it, there are four major objectives for the elementary 
schooP^ild: (a") that he be able to make reasoned and wi^e 
j^holces regarding his ovm behavior in a radically changing 
^social context; (b) that he acquire the tools which allow such 
wise choices; -(c) that he become increasingly independent in , 
h^s learning; and-, (d) that he value learning as a means of 
' cqping with his world, (Ammons: 1969, pp. 114-llS) 

This must Tiot be taken to mean that everyday, "at noon," school 
is XHit and play time begins for students (and vacation time for the 
academic team). Rather this suggestion says that as children dis- 
cover topics that interest them they* will be encouraged to take time 
to explore, either ty themselves of with others sharing such an 
interest. It also suggests that, rathet" than allowing children to 
wander about haphazardly, these special interest programs will come 
under the responsibilities assi^ed to tlie "basic teaching team, and^ 
will be considered a part of the basic instructional program. Since 
we have said that content is to T^e seem as a means, to an end, a small 

group building rockets may be learning ^in^wTrt^t scientific techniques 

<^ « 

through theiy. experiences while another student {or group) working 
with an <;^logy f interest) ptopect^jnay be learning the same scientific- 




techniques with another body of content. The goal is to prepare stu- 
dents who enjoy learning and who know how ta guide their learning * 

activities, i.e., the development of self-starting learners, 

' ' ' . ^> 

It is necessary to not^ that this is not to be taken to mean ' 
that all children will equally share in _such activities. Obviously, 
children must learn how ta liearn. Yoianger children may b% able to 
spend very little time alone, they will probably not have either 
the skills ix^ reading or locating information that weuld allow them 
to succeed with projects' of this nature. But, as they grow in school, 
tljtysjBust and will have $juch opportunities » By— the time children are 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES (continued) * , 

in what once were called grades 4, 5, and 6» a significant portion 

t 

of their time, perhaps approaching one half^ will probably be spent 
working with, but not under, teachers on projects that they help to 
identify and develop • This type of study will increase as the 
children move into the traditional middle scl^ool grades of 6, 7, and 
8. ' ^ 

This is also Tvot to be taken to mean that independent study, 
etc., is to be considered a better, or somehow more important means 
of learning. We would anticipate that in many, perhaps most, cases 
cfiildren will be working mth others* Two or three who share an 
idea, a small groxip of five or six good friends, perhaps even groups 
comprised of the entire family are all possible. And this is the 
significant factor to be noted; this school will haVe the possibility 
of using whatever sized gtoup an^ whatever type of learning activity 
is ^een as most efficient and effective. The tradition that views 
as somehow magical a group of 25 (to 35) students' will never be 
allowed. 

What specific learning activities might occur in this school? 
On any given morning (or afternoon) a number of studj^nts in an 
elementary family may be learning mathematics by visiting a local 
store and studying prices. A second part of ^he family might be 
Studying science by visiting a local forest, marsh, or meadow. A 
few may be listening to audio tapes in the media center. A few may 
be readings to a learning aide. A large number will just be reading. 
All of th^ language arts specialist^ in the school may be meeting 
for a discussion of how to improve the t^achin^ of spelling. . Ten 
students may be Working in an zxX area on projects that interest 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES (continued) 

them, while ten others may be^listei^^ demon- 
strate how to make holiday gifts for their faipi'ly. Two students max 



be arguing a point with a teacher about:::af='^oj5^^tta^^ writing for 
the media center. One teacher imy be/ijitr^ucing a social stud^e^ * 
film to a large group; an aide could later show the film to the group 
while the teacher meets with a parent about the problems her child is 
having with social studies. 



FA(}ILITIES 

\ 



Only a few brief statements can be made about the facil^tfes 



Fir^, 



that would be required to house this learning environment, 
as a general guideline we must note that costs for facilities must 
be minimized. This school must break out of the trap so common 
to other private schools is parents, not knowing any better, judge ' 
the quality of a school by the physical features of the school. 
Xhis school nwst stand or fall not upon the quality of its brick-rV-^ 
work^iyt upon the quality of its educational product. Since budgets 
will be Ibttited, any cost for a pretty building must, of necessjLty, 
come from costs for purchasing better book collections or costsf for 
drawing superior teachers from -other schools. Thus, the suggestion 
that at least initially facilities be leased or rented and any sug- 
gestion to build impressive buildings be studied critically. \ 

The most suitable choice would be a large "warehouse" tj^e 
buildin^|)referably within walking distance of a park^ or field , al- - 



*ing outdoor activities* However, it would probably be possible 
iouse the learning program\^ii a more traditional school environa^nt* 
The area should be air conditioned, carpeted, and heated 
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S.O FACILITIES (continued). 



adequately, with visual and. audio barriers to»provide an environment 
conducive to student learning (not teacher comlfort). Students should 
encouraged to do much of the interior decoration, selection of 

)ictures, colors, etc. 

^- \ _ 

6.0 , ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 



GENERAL GUIDELINES 

A school established upon the description that has been provided 
must allocate resources in a manner much different from public schools 
This school would attempt to follow the general guidelines listed / 
below: 

(a) Hire fewer teachers and pay them top salaries, 

(b) Avoid any tenure system and rewaxd^tiident success with a sizabl 
mertT^alary for teachers C^nd supporting st^^&^ contributing 





to student success, j 

(c) Spend little on facilities; rent ajr»"lease buildings, equipmetit, 
etc., if possible, 

(d) Spend any jand all funds available on the resource? 'needed to 
teach, i.e., materials for the media center, lab materials,, 
supplies, etc* , • 

When these guidelines. are translated into a specific financial .plan 
the following picture emerges: * ^ 

6>2 SALARY COSTS FOR THE FULLY OPERATING SCHOOL 

6.21 elementary' COSTS 



Elemen^iy Instructional Teams (3) 

3.0 Team Leaders *12,000 x 3 » $36,000 ' 

6.0 Teachers" * 9,000 x 6 « $4,000 

9.0 Learning Aides .. _ 5,000 x 9 « ^ 45,000 

21' T~ ' $135,000 



9- ♦ 
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6.21 



6.2i 



6.3 - 



6.31 



ELEMENTARY COSTS 



7 



Elementary Support Staff 



IMC Specialist 
Media Aide 
Reading Specialist 
Music Teacher 
Art Teacher 
Physical Edupator 
Principal/Headmaster^ 
School Secretary 
Mts/Custodian 



.5 
/.O 

.75. 

.5 
, .S 
1.0 

.5 

.5 

.5 



MIDDLE SCHOOL COSTS 



Middle School instructional 



4,500 
5,000 
6,750 
4,500 
4,500 
9,000 

3,0{)0 
3,750 




$ 4,500 
5,000 
6,750 
4,500 
4,500 
9,000 

,10,000 
3,000 
3,750 



2.0 Team Leaders 

6.0 Teachers 

- * * 

6.0 Learning Aides 



*12..000 X 2 
J* 9,000 X 6 = 
5,000 X 6 = 



^ ^iddle School Support Staff 



.5 
1.0 

.25 
. .5 

.5 
1.0 

.5 

.5 

.5 a 



IMC Specialist 
Media AiMe ; 
Reading Specialist 
Music Teacher 
Art Teacher 
Physical Educator 
Principal/Headmaster 
Schooi Secretary 
Mts/Custodian 



4,500 
5,050 
2i250 
4,500 
4^500 
9,000 
10,000 
3,000 
3,750 



$24,000 
54,000 
30,000 



$ 4,500 
5,000 
2,250 
4,500 
4,5«0 

' 9,000 
10,00 



6^.-^3 MERIT SALARIES 



$ 51,000 




$108,000 





cated,-lf)% of the salary is 
6r merit based ^on the success 



COSTS OTHE"R THAN SALARIES 



riATERIALS 



Instructional -Materials ./ 

10,000 Each -Team x 5 -y 
Support Materials (Media Center^) 
Miscellaneous (Testing^tc.) 

• ' • 22 y 
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6.32 • SUPPLIES * / « 

^ ' ] ^ 

Instru&tional Materials 



1,000 Each Team x 5 « , $ 5,000 

Office and Cd&todial 3,000 



.53^ . 



S 8,000 



6.53.^ . EQUIPMENT 
Furniture 



$40,000 



Ins|ructiohal and Audiovisual. , t 20,000 



S 60.000 



$10,000 



6.34 - RESERVE FUND AND MISCELLANEOUS - ■ $1 0,000 

j~m . ^ — — « 

-. • 

6.35 . FACILITIES CSee 7.11 and 7.12) , ' . 

7.0 financing the school • ' . *' 

7.1 , fiscXl unknowns / . . 

^ Unfortunately, a number of unknowns come into play when the 
final summary of costs to parenp^-ili computed. First, the cost of 
the facilities requir^d-'^annot^ be accurately estimated. The loca- 
tion of the sch6ol and of facilities availablje for lease could, 
ojily be estimated when a final decision is laade covering the com- 
muiiity to be served by the schpol. Casts in or near Atlanta would 
vary ftom Savannah or a more rural setting. Secdnd, the enrollment 
has been estimated at appr<pimately 650 students, as the estimates 
below show costs coul4/would rise prohibitly if the nunber of stu- 
dents fell to below 550. \ , ' ^ 
Tuition Estimates: 




340,500 Costs £(jr-Siaariei CSee 6.2)- >. 
1)61,000 Costs tor MateriaSs/fequipro'ent/Supplies (See 6.3) ' - 

SOljSQO to Pp&vide the Instyuctional Program Outjrined- in This Paper 
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ALTERNATIVE A FOR, FACILITIES 



50,000 Lease/Maintenance/Utilities 
501,500 for Instructional Progtam 
551,500 for the $ch0ol 

^ - a1 650 stydents enrolled 

5'51, 500/650 = a tuUion of 840 



§50 sjbudents enrol leid 

551/500/550 = a tuition 
of 1,000 



. 7.12 



ALTERNATIVE B FQR FACILITIES 



lOp^QOO Lease/>laxntenance/Utilit>es 
501,500^ lot Instructional Frog:i^am 
601,500 for the School 

» 

b1 65j^ student^ enrol led 
601,500/650 - a tuition of 925 



s^dents enrolled 

, 601,500/550 = a tuition 
of 1,090 



7.2^ 



TUITION REQUIREfffiNTS 



This then must be pur ^pp<iiusion, to provide the educational pro- 
gram "outlined in this paper^ it would cpst parents approximately 9-1100 

for. tuition. Two facto/s; the size of the enrollment and the cost of 

• - # . ' 

providing facilities make it impossible to make a closer estimate 'of - 

- ^ .> ■• " 

costs at this time. . , . ^ 



8.0 



-IMPLEMENTING TH^. PLAN 



ERIC 



Unlike Afh^na, this school could not spring full -grown out of * 
the sea. It •is more logacal tp'^roject. a small beginning wdth a num- 9 
bar o3f growth steps, each building* tipon the ^success of those proceed- 
ing. Thus, the following, impl.em6ntation plan is suggested. . It pro- 
jects a small (and rather expensive) start « with two later stages as 
student enrollment grows; it may take*^ as long as f<mr*t<J six years 
for th^ complete school^ a!s 'outlined on the previous pages^^to be 
developed* ' ' * ' ^ . . 
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8.1 



8.2 



ERIC 



START A)R DAY ONE; . 350 STUDENTS 

The school sJjould open with no less than* 350 students if tuition 

ko provide the basis for financing the school. ^ .The school would be^f \ 

V V ' - * . * / 

organized abound t\^o (2) elemeiitary fskmilies of 125^-140 students eac 

I ' ' ' • ' • \ ' 

ind one (1) middle school family of 125-lSO students. The difeti 

tion of resources would be as- follows: 

Elementajry Instructional .Teams (2) 

2.0 Team Leaders 12,000 x. 2 x 
4.0 Teachers / 9,000 x^4 

6.0 Learning Aides 5,000 x 6 » 

Middle School Instructional Teams 

1.0 Team Leaders 12,000 x 1' - 
3;0 Teachers - 9,000 x 3 = 

* 4.0 Learning Aides. 5/000 4 = 




Suppai^ Staff /Team 

^ 1,0 Principal/ Secretary, Custodian 

^ i.O Media Specialist; Art, ^fid 
. Rhysi<?al Educator 

Materials * 

Supplies 

Equipment and Furniture 
Reserve, Emergency, Mistellaneou 
Facilities,, Lease or Rent, 

N. ^ - ^ * 

Enrollment projected at/§5^ students would equal a tu^^xion of approxi 
mately $1,000 per clvilct* 

STEP TWO: 40 Q tO 450 STUDEHTS 

; As ^OTrollment' grows to 45© students a sacand^tep, in deyelopment 
would' take .place. This wojym} attempt to do moy^ than ''cover" the^ 
Welter number- o/ students and woulxl provide* for an expansion of -the 

/ ■■ - ■ -A " ' ' 

Sj^cific 



qualitjtof education provided. Sj^cific chajv^^s ap exjplained on the 
followitig pa^ 

2-5 ■ 'V . ; . 
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STEP TWO: 400 ^0 450 STUpENTS (cdntjnued) « '. 



% 9g,aoo 



. Elementary Ih§trUctional Teams., (2 - 'Same as' 8,1) j 
\* Middle School, Instructional^ Te^]fn^ (1 - Same a§ for 8,n 
' , Itjstructiona; ^SuppQrt Staff Xljajrease of 25;25jD Over jiA _ ^250 

• * to Reflect Addition of 23 Position^; Readf/ngj* — 

^ ^ . Testing'; .5- Music) ; i 

— Adminisj:rativeytustodial Support tSame as for 8^1} , 

Material;? (Ijitrea&ed ,to Build Codlections)' 
, Supplies pmcreased td* Reflect, Larger Enrollments) 

Equipmejit^Jflcr eased to Reflect larger Enrolrlmeni^:, etc..) 
..Resejnfe, Miscellaneous' Cinqrea^^) • f 

' F^CTlities (Projected Samq' a^f or 8.1'^ - y' ' , 



Enrollment prpjectiid, at , 41)0 would^equal a tuition of si 



60.000 



000 per 




TljREE: ^500 TO 5S0 STUDENTS 




/ "As enrollmfent apJ)Toaches 500^550, at, least one additional family / 
would be required and. additional support staff and collections, etc., r 
w6uld_be^ proyided as ^hown below. k\ this tiigg^W5p would be approach-,/ 
ing >ut not yet^^trfaining all of the characteristics, of the PA$S ^ , J 
scho(j)^ 'a?^ji^crib^d in "this paper." Total/bud^et^VK^uld be projectfed^ 

roxiitfa.tely ^00,000» Exact expendituti^ should- not be' proje^ell, 

whether oi)e oj two new^ami lies, would be'required 
provide ^he constraints at, ^hls growth level. 



TO. 650 SJUDENTS 




At Jthe level *^is school would be fully operational, the expen^^ 



\ diture picture 'would theifi apprdfecimate that shown in 6.0 and 7.0 of" 
this paper \ ^' ' - * ^ • 
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